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Serving the People or Serving for 
Pay: Reward Preferences Among 
Government, Hybrid Sector, 

and Business Managers 


Dennis Wittmer 


Managers in public, private, and hybrid organizations show similarities 
and differences in reward preferences. 


Henry (1989) observes that government may attract people who are more 
difficult to manage than those in business. This view is not expressed 
because the stereotype of the lazy, indolent, security-conscious, and 
“bureaucratic” government employee is accurate. It is, rather, a conclusion 
based on literature indicating that public employees and managers are 
different from their private sector counterparts in terms of work-related 
values, reward preferences, needs, and personality types (see, for example, 
Guyot, 1962; Rawls and Nelson, 1975; Rainey, 1982, 1983; Nalbandian 
and Edwards, 1983). 

The existence of such differences has important implications for the 
design of alternative organizations and management strategies for increas- 
ing the productivity and satisfaction of public sector employees. Knowledge 
about such differences can be useful in recruiting, selecting, and retaining 
employees, particularly managers, who provide the leadership and decision 
making critical to the success of an organization. Understanding the values 
and reward preferences of public managers is essential in structuring orga- 
nizational environments and incentive systems to satisfy those preferences. 


Note: Data used for this study were collected in 1988 as part of the Public-Private 
Organization Studies Project described in the introduction to this symposium. The 
author gratefully acknowledges the entire project group for their support and hard 
work. The author also acknowledges the helpful comments and suggestions of 
Barry Bozeman, Stuart Bretschneider, David Rosenbloom, and David Coursey on 
earlier drafts of this paper. 
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If, for example, promotion and pay are highly valued by public managers, 
an environment that emphasizes job security without real opportunities for 
advancement and salary increases may produce dissatisfaction or disaffec- 
tion with the organization. 

For purposes of developing appropriate incentive systems, a consid- 
erable body of research exists regarding work-related attitudes, values, 
and reward preferences. Much less research analyzes whether attitudes 
vary by sector and organizational type, even though such differences 
might have important implications for incentive systems and manage- 
ment strategies. In part to further the development of public organization 
theory, researchers in public administration have increasingly become 
interested in public-private differences, including differences in work- 
related attitudes and values. Useful summaries (Perry and Rainey, 1988; 
Bozeman, 1987; Rainey, Traut, and Blunt, 1986) chronicle an expanding 
body of empirical research. 

The purpose of this study is to extend the research, particularly into 
sector differences related to reward preferences. The evidence presented 
here is an analysis of data gathered in 1988 from questionnaire responses 
by mid-level managers in a medium-size, northeastern metropolitan area 
(see introduction to the Featured Topic). The research reported is distinc- 
tive in at least three respects. First, most comparative studies of public and 
private organizations are based on legal status or ownership. Yet sector 
blurring is increasingly evident (Bozeman, 1987). This research modestly 
expands comparisons to a third, hybrid group of organizations. “Hybrid” 
organizations are identified as those whose primary functions are per- 
formed in legally defined public, private, or nonprofit organizations. Such 
hybrid organizations are distinguished from core public and core private 
organizations, the latter identified as organizations in which the primary 
functions are performed exclusively by one sector. A research question that 
will be explored in this study is whether employees of hybrid organizations 
are more like core public or core private sector employees. 

The second respect in which this research is distinctive relates to the 
methodology. The measurement of values and reward preferences in this 
study employs a rank-ordering procedure, which forces individuals to 
reveal their relative ordering of reward preferences and other work-related 
values. In attempting to measure a variety of rewards that may all be desir- 
able, Likert-type scales, for example, run the risk of producing little variance 
among individuals, even though a relative reward structure may exist and 
drive individual choices. Work situations often require trade-offs and 
choices among competing goods; the rank-ordering procedure employed 
here attempts to measure those relative preferences. 

Third, this study is distinctive in that it includes various control varia- 
bles and their influence on reward preferences. Although some previous 
research has found sector differences on a variety of variables, there has 
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been little attention to controlling for competing explanatory variables. The 
present research examines several factors (for example, length of time in 
the organization and length of time in one’s current position) that might 
be expected to be rival explanations of differences in preferences. 


Previous Research and Hypotheses 


Over twenty years ago, Thompson (1967) noted that the early stages of 
theoretical and scientific work in any field of study are characterized by a 
search for universals, and it is an indication of the relative maturity of the 
field when researchers begin to focus on “patterned variations.” In the 
twenty years since Thompson’s observation, one area exciting interest is 
whether reward preferences, values, and work-related attitudes exhibit a 
patterned variation by organizational type. Various studies of work-related 
attitudes (job satisfaction, organizational commitment, loyalty, and involve- 
ment), for example, have shown that government managers have less favor- 
able attitudes than business managers (Paine, Carroll, and Leete, 1966; 
Rhinehart and others, 1969: Porter and Lawler, 1968; Buchanan, 1974: 
Rainey, 1979; Smith and Nock, 1980). Other researchers caution, however, 
that public-private differences may not have any significant effect on 
employee motivation (Baldwin, 1987). 

Pay Versus Public Service. The presumption has endured, at least among 
educators and practitioners in public administration, that persons in gov- 
ernment organizations are different in important respects from those in 
private (business) organizations. The perception is that, because of self- 
selection, socialization, or some other factors, employees in government 
and the not-for-profit sectors care more about serving the public than 
about extrinsic rewards such as pay. 

Researchers have recently begun to test such purported differences 
empirically. Results have been somewhat mixed and the methods and 
measures varied, but research on work-related values and reward preferen- 
ces generally supports the view that public managers value financial 
rewards less and social or public service more than their private sector 
counterparts. In a national survey of 273 federal executives and 287 busi- 
ness executives, Kilpatrick, Cummings, and Jennings (1964) found that 
federal managers rated money lower as a career goal, and performing work 
that is helpful and worthwhile to society higher, than private sector man- 
agers. Rawls, Ullrich, and Nelson (1975) found lower needs for wealth 
among students entering the nonprofit sector than among students in busi- 
ness. Newstrom, Reif, and Monczka (1976) found that direct economic 
benefits were less important to a sample of public employees. Rainey (1982) 
studied 275 public and private managers and found statistically significant 
differences on the importance of pay and performing meaningful public 
service. In a comparative study of professional values, Nalbandian and 
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Edwards (1983) found that although business and public administrators 
shared an “administrative” orientation, business administrators placed a 
higher value on efficiency and public administrators showed stronger pref- 
erence for the public interest. In a comparative study of Israeli managers, 
Solomon (1986) found pay to be a more important incentive in the private 
sector. 

Such findings lend empirical support to the hypothesis that there is 
indeed a service ethic among government employees and managers, 
whether such differences result from the personal characteristics of those 
selecting public service or from socialization and organization culture. More- 
over, studies have been limited with respect to sample size, the kinds of 
organizations studied, and especially the measurement of value preferences. 
This study attempts both to broaden the scope of organizations studied 
and to narrow the measurement of values and reward preferences. 

One study actually found a weaker service ethic among public managers 
(Buchanan, 1975). However, Buchanan’s use of measures of job involvement 
and organizational loyalty as indicators of a service ethic have been ques- 
tioned (Rainey, 1982). When asked more directly about the value of public 
service and of work helpful to other people, public managers rated these 
items significantly higher than business managers (Rainey, 1982). Rainey’s 
study used a much more direct measure of commitment to the public 
(“Engaging in meaningful public service”) as well as a question about being 
helpful to others. Rainey also acknowledges that an item asking specifically 
about public service may not measure differences between public and pri- 
vate managers on an altruistic service ethic. The business managers may 
simply perceive their work roles as different and not directly involving 
public service. In an attempt to avoid the limitations of both Buchanan’s 
survey and Rainey’s public service question, the research reported here 
attempts to measure a service ethic with the item “doing work that is 
helpful to other people.” In view of previous findings, we would expect to 
find the following: 


HYPOTHESIS 1. Monetary rewards and incentives will be more important to pri- 
vate sector managers than to public sector managers. 

HYPOTHESIS 2. Performing work that serves others will be more important to 
public sector managers than to private sector managers. 


Besides comparing managers from a group of core public sector organi- 
zations (for example, government tax and revenue departments) and a 
group of core private organizations (for example, manufacturing), a more 
hybrid or mixed group is studied (hospitals and schools). Core is used 
here to indicate that the primary functions of the organizations are per- 
formed exclusively in one legally defined sector. Hybrid organizations are 
those in which the functions are performed in public, private, or nonprofit 
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organizations. Such organizations are in between public and private orga- 
nizations in various ways, such as political control and market influence. 
Individuals from the hybrid organizations studied in this sample (hospitals 
and schools) are expected to be more like those in core public organiza- 
tions, because managers and professionals in education and health care 
are more likely to have a greater value for serving the public, in part, at 
least, because their function is to provide basic and essential services 
(health and education) to the public. Moreover, the hybrid organizations 
studied here operate in an environment more like that of the core organi- 
zations. Thus we would expect that: 


HYPOTHESIS 3. There will be no differences between hybrid and public sector 
managers in terms of the importance of monetary incentives and making 
service contributions. 


Job Security. One perception of the public employee is that job security 
is of paramount importance. Government employees are viewed as prefer- 
ring job security over the potential for higher financial rewards. Compara- 
tive studies tend to show that, contrary to the stereotype, either no 
significant difference exists between sectors (Rainey, 1982; Rawls and Nel- 
son, 1975) or private sector employees actually give greater importance to 
job security (Newstrom, Reif, and Monczka, 1976). Adopting Maslow’s hier- 
archy of needs as a theoretical framework, Newstrom, Reif, and Monczka 
have suggested that lower scores on the importance of job security may 
indicate that the need is, in fact, more satisfied for employees in the public 
sector, allowing them to be concerned about higher-order needs. The 
hybrid groups studied here consist of school administrators, many of whom 
may be teachers protected by tenure, and health care managers, who are 
likely to be protected by formal personnel rules and professional societies. 
It is likely, then, that the importance of job security for individuals in the 
hybrid group will be similar to the preferences of public sector employees. 
Thus we would expect the following: 


HYPOTHESIS 4. Job security will be more important to private sector managers 
than to managers either from public sector or hybrid organizations. 

HYPOTHESIS 5. There will be no difference between public sector managers and 
managers from hybrid organizations in terms of the importance of job security. 


Other Rewards. A variety of other rewards are, of course, important to 
individuals besides pay, security, and serving others. Recognition for one’s 
contributions and the respect of others can be important motivators, for 
they increase self-esteem and the sense that one is making valuable and 
appreciated contributions. In a study of values and expectations among 
city managers, Schmidt and Posner (1987) found that managers scored 
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recognition and respect from their jobs highest of eight items measuring 
job satisfaction. Indicators of respect and recognition can take various 
forms: promotions, accolades from supervisors or external groups, praise 
from peers and colleagues, among others. 

Another motivator is status or prestige. As distinct from recognition 
and respect, status implies formal rank or position in the organization. 
Individuals for whom status is important may measure their own worth in 
terms of their place in the organization. Yet another valued item in organi- 
zations is the friendship among co-workers. 

Although such reward preferences will vary among individuals, it is 
unclear whether any systematic variations between private and public sector 
employees on these particular reward preferences can be expected. Empir- 
ical research on recognition, status, friendship, and respect has yielded 
somewhat mixed results, although the most directly relevant research shows 
little or no sector differences. In a sample of 275 middle managers from 
midwestern businesses and state agencies, Rainey (1982) found no statisti- 
cally significant differences between public and private managers on the 
importance of recognition from one’s organization (awards or praise) or 
the importance of respect and friendliness from one’s co-workers. In 
another study of 354 city government and business employees from all 
organizational levels, Newstrom, Reif, and Monczka (1976) found no sig- 
nificant difference on the importance of social rewards (such as opportu- 
nity for friendship) or esteem needs (such as prestige inside or outside the 
organization). 

Although it is not a direct measure of reward preference, Rawls and 
Nelson (1975) found that subjects who were planning to enter or reenter 
the nonprofit sector were significantly more “people oriented” and had a 
greater capacity for status, social presence, and personal relations. By con- 
trast, Guyot’s (1962) study of middle managers in the federal government 
and business found that “affiliation motivation” (concern about acceptance 
by others) was higher for the group of business managers. 

Status and prestige may be valued themselves as external rewards and 
may also be related to the achievement of other external rewards in the 
organization, such as money. If private sector managers have a higher 
value for monetary rewards, they are likely to have a higher value for status 
and prestige, because these may produce bonuses and higher financial 
payoffs. On the other hand, peer respect, peer friendship, and even pro- 
motions may be more common or universal desires and not affected by 
sector. Although the empirical evidence is inconclusive and conflicting, 
such reasoning would lead to the following hypothesis: 


HYPOTHESIS 6. Status and prestige will be more important to private sector managers 
than to managers from either public sector or hybrid organizations. 
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Method, Measures, and Analytical Procedures 


Measures. The variables of interest for this study are reward preferences 
or work-related values. In the broadest sense, a value is anything of interest 
to a human subject (Perry, 1954). The term value may refer to interests, 
preferences, desires, wants, needs, perceived obligations, or other modali- 
ties of selective orientation (Pepper, 1958). 

It is the idea of selective orientation that guides the measures of reward 
preferences used here. On the assumption that individuals generally do not 
value rewards equally, respondents were asked to rank eight reward items 
from 1 (most important) to 8 (least important). The questionnaire items were 
drawn from previous studies. Because a rank-ordering procedure was used, 
the number of items was limited to eight to make the task of ranking more 
manageable for the subjects. These items are shown in Exhibit 1 as they 
appeared in the questionnaire. 

As seen in Table 1 the three groups exhibited differences in age, level of 
education, and time in the organization and in their current positions. Those 
in the hybrid group were the oldest and the most educated and had been in 
their current positions the longest. Those in the core private sample were the 
youngest, had the least amount of formal education, and had been with the 
organization and in their current positions the shortest time. These variables 
were included as control variables in the analysis because of their potential 
as alternative explanations for observed differences among sectors. 

Analytical Procedures. The eight reward items were first tested by com- 
paring the mean rank of items by sector, using one-way analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) and employing a general linear modeling procedure to accommo- 
date unequal (unbalanced) groups. These results are presented in Table 2, 


Exhibit 1. Questionnaire Items 


Different people have different personal preferences about rewards that motivate them 
to do their best work. Please rank the following rewards in order of how important they 
are to you with “1” being the most important and “8” the least important to you. 
Rank 
Higher pay than you have now 
Doing work that is helpful to other people 
Job security 
Your own co-workers respecting the quality of your work 
Friendship and cordial relations with co-workers 
Achieving status and prestige 
A promotion 


Opportunities for community service 
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Table 1. Comparison of Means (Control Variables) 


Private Hybrid Public 
Variable (N = 62) (N = 66) (N = 92) ag 
Age 41.3> 45.4 45.0 3.73 
(p = .0256) 
Education‘ 4.2 5.8 4.6 27.21 
(p = .0001) 
Years in organization 8.3 14.4 15.0 12.06 
(p = .0001) 
Years in job 3.4 7.4 4.8 11.37 
(p = .0001) 


4 One-way analysis of variance 
> Group mean score 
© The number 4 indicates a bachelor’s degree and 6 completion of graduate school. 


Table 2. Analysis of Variance Reward Importance Ratings by Sector 
Private (N=57) Hybrid (N=66) Public (N = 87) 


Group Group Group Group Group Group 
Reward Item Mean Rank Mean Rank Mean Rank ia 


Being helpful to 4.09 2.76 ] 2.84 ] 7.99*** 
others 


A 


Community service 7.29 8 5.99 8 5.09 i ‘ghoi"* 

Status and prestige 4.79 7 21 6 5.85 8 450"* 

Co-worker respect 2.93 2 2.83 2 3.01 2 2 

Co-worker 4.77 5/6 4.55 4 4.86 » JS 
friendship 

Job security 3.58 3 4.68 5 4.24 4 371" 

Promotion 4.77 5/6 5.29 7 5.02 6 89 

*p<.05 

*#y< 01 

*** no < 001 


along with the overall ranking of the reward items as determined by the 
mean reward item scores. For example, the lowest rank for the private sample 
was 2.66, which was assigned a group rank of 1. Because of the ordinal-level 
measurement of the reward items, a nonparametric test (Kruskal-Wallis) was 
also used, yielding no significant differences from the parametric statistics. 

To control for alternative explanatory variables, additional models were 
tested using a general analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) based on unbal- 
anced samples. The ANCOVA procedure is appropriate for analyzing data 
that include more than one interval-level variable in combination with 
nominal-level independent variables (Blalock, 1979). Results are presented 
in Table 3. 
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Table 3. Analysis of Covariance Models with Control Variables 


Independent Variables 


Years in Years 

Orga- in Adjusted Model 
Rewards _ Sector* Education’ _— Age nization Job R? F 
Pay 4.88**** 914 ~.024 023 015 079 3.66* ** 
People 423**** (790 -.012 -.019 -.035 099 4. 3Q**** 
Service 14.2**** 178 -.022 ~.027 064* 164 Pe wes 
Status 490*** -1.056* .040* ~.018 -.005 055 2.80** 
Respect 09 -.068 -.009 O11 -.046 .000 63 
Friend 47 468 -.015 003 -.036 000 89 
Security 2.41* 1.043* 023 -.018 -.067 059 291*** 


Promote __.50 958* -.001 001 .086** 038 2.19** 


4 Since sector is a categorical variable, the F statistic is reported. 
> For all other variables regression coefficients are reported. 


*p<.10 

ae Aan Oe 
pial 7 8 | 
***EF nD < 001 


In order to make pairwise comparisons among the three sectors, the 
samples were further analyzed using the Tukey studentized range test, a 
multiple-comparison method for testing differences of three or more means. 
These results are displayed in Table 4. Underscoring in the table indicates 
no statistically significant differences between groups. On the item “Helping 
others,” for example, there is no significant difference between the public 
and hybrid samples but both are different from the private sample. 


Results and Findings 


Although the analysis yields mixed results in terms of supporting the spe- 
cific hypothesized relationships, the importance of sector in explaining 
differences in values and reward preferences is strongly supported. Table 2 
shows preference rankings (1-8) for the three sectors, based on mean 
scores for the group. This display shows that the most important reward 
item for the core private sample was higher pay, whereas performing work 
helpful to others was most important for both the core public and hybrid 
samples. As seen in Table 2, statistically significant (p < .05) differences 
were observed for five of the eight items, including (as predicted) differ- 
ences related to pay, service to others, status, and job security. 

When control variables were added to the models (Table 3), sector 
remained highly significant and was generally not rivaled by the addition 
of other variables. In fact, only once were any control variables significant 
at the .05 level. The model for promotion, although not significant for the 
ANOVA results, was significant when controls were added and is the only 
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Table 4. Multiple-Group Comparisons for Reward Items 


Reward Item Public Sector Hybrid Sector Private Sector 
Higher pay 4.11° 4.11 2.63 
Helping others 2.68 2.71 4.13 
Community service 5.09 5.90 7.24 
Status and prestige 5.86 5.19 4.74 
Co-worker respect 2.97 2.82 2.87 
Co-worker friendship 4.92 4.70 4.60 
Hybrid Sector Public Sector Private Sector 
Job security 4.71 4.19 3.59 
Promotion 5.27 21 4.89 


Note: Underlining indicates no statistically significant (p < .05) difference among groups. Lower 
score indicates greater importance. Tukey's studentized range test (NHSD) based on 95 percent 
confidence interval 


> Group mean score 


instance in which sector was not significant when the full model (with 
controls) was significant. In this instance also education and time in the 
organization were related to the importance of promotion. 

As displayed in Table 4, multiple-group comparisons support the 
hypotheses that individuals from core private organizations are different 
from both core public and hybrid organizations in terms of the importance 
of pay and service to others (Hypotheses 1-3). In terms of status and 
prestige, Table 4 shows only that private and public managers are different 
from each other but not different from managers in the hybrid organiza- 
tions (Hypothesis 6). Job security, although rated as more important to 
private managers, was more important only when compared with ratings of 
managers from hybrid organizations. A more detailed summary and discus- 
sion of the reward items follows. 

Pay. As predicted, private sector managers ranked monetary incentives 
(higher pay) more important than public managers or managers from the 
hybrid group, thus supporting Hypothesis 1. This result is reflected in 
Table 2, where higher pay is ranked first for the core private sample. Still, 
pay is not unimportant to the other groups, since its relative group ranking 
is third for both public and hybrid managers. These findings are not 
entirely consistent with other research. Newstrom, Reif, and Monczka 
(1976) found that direct economic benefits were actually ranked last out of 
nine reward categories for a public sector sample. Resignation to rigid pay 
scales was offered as a possible explanation. It should be noted that the 
time frame of earlier studies may make comparisons problematic. In the 
early to mid-1970s public managers may not have regarded pay as impor- 
tant, as compared with managers in the late 1980s. Our data show that 
higher pay, although relatively less important to public and hybrid manag- 
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ers, is still relatively important to all three groups. As seen in Table 3, 
although sector was related to pay, none of the control variables were 
significant. Moreover, as expected and shown in Table 4, the public and 
hybrid samples together differ from the private sector sample, thus sup- 
porting Hypotheses 1 and 3. 

Job Security. The stereotype that public employees are preoccupied 
with job security is not supported by these data. On the contrary, the data 
indicate that private managers, to a statistically significant degree, rate job 
security as more important (Table 2). But as seen in Table 4, the private 
sample is significantly different only when compared with individuals in 
hybrid organizations. Thus Hypothesis 6 is not supported by the data, and 
Hypothesis 5 is only partially supported. Besides sector, education was 
found to be related (p < .10), such that security was less important as the 
level of education increased. 

Service Ethic. As hypothesized, managers from core public and hybrid 
organizations exhibited a higher value for doing work that is helpful to 
others. As seen in Table 2, doing work helpful to others was the most 
important preference item on average for both groups, whereas it was 
fourth in importance for the private sector managers. As with pay, the 
public and hybrid samples together are different from the private sample 
(Table 4), which supports Hypotheses 2 and 3. None of the control varia- 
bles were significant rivals of sector as explanatory variables. 

Another related service item (“opportunity for community service”) 
showed similar differences, being rated as less important to private manag- 
ers. As seen in Table 4, the core public and hybrid managers, grouped 
together, are distinct from the core private sample. Yet, as shown in Table 
2, this item was at or near the bottom of the preference rankings for all 
groups. The relatively lower rankings for this item may, in part, result from 
the potential ambiguity of the wording; it may be interpreted as different 
from helping others, in spite of the fact that both items were intended to 
measure similar preferences. Of the control variables, only length of time in 
current position was found to be related (p < .10), such that the impor- 
tance of community service opportunities decreased slightly the longer an 
individual was in a position. Of all the reward items, the explained variance 
was highest for this item (16.4 percent). 

Other Rewards. As hypothesized, status and prestige were more impor- 
tant to core private managers. As seen in Table 4, however, significant 
differences were observed only between the core public and private sam- 
ples, the hybrid sample not being significantly different from either core 
group. Relative to the other reward items, status is among the less important 
reward items for all three groups. As seen in Table 3, education and age 
were modestly related to the importance of status and prestige. Status was 
found to be more important as level of education increased and less impor- 
tant as age increased. 
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No statistically significant differences were found among the groups on 
the other reward items. The data did not show that sector was related to 
differences in the importance of promotions, co-worker respect, or co- 
worker friendship. Education and time in the position were, however, 
related with regard to importance of promotions: promotions were less 
important as the level of education increased and also less important the 
more time in the current position. Thus individuals generally had similar 
values for promotions, recognition, and friendships, regardless of sector. 

An interesting but unexpected finding is the relative importance of co- 
worker respect. As Table 2 shows, promotions, status, and friendship are 
generally in the bottom tier of reward items for all three samples (ranked 
5-8). Co-worker respect, on the other hand, is the second most important 
item for each of the three groups. This finding suggests that the esteem in 
which we are held by others is critical to our self-esteem and hence to our 
motivation to contribute to the organization. Moreover, the data indicate 
that the respect of others may reflect a strong basic need, since it cuts 
across all three sectors. Although sector differences were sought, this find- 
ing of similarity is perhaps as important as any discovery of differences. 

We have seen that there are no observed differences in certain reward 
preferences (peer respect, peer friendship, and promotions) and hence 
that organization type does not appear to be an important explanatory 
variable for the importance of these preferences. If one examines Table 2 
by dividing the items into two tiers (high and low preferences), other 
similarities become evident. Pay, peer respect, job security, and helping 
others are generally higher-tier items; status, community service opportuni- 
ties, promotion, and peer friendship appear to be lower-order needs, when 
the relative rankings for all three groups are examined. 


Discussion and Implications 


The findings here suggest that public managers are indeed different from 
private managers in terms of certain values and reward preferences. The 
public service ethic appears to be alive and well and was shown to extend 
beyond core public organizations (government) to more hybrid groups. Pay 
was found to be the primary motivator for core private sector managers, 
but pay was also relatively important to core public and hybrid managers. 
For both pay and the service ethic, managers from hybrid organizations 
were found to be similar to core public managers. These results lend sup- 
port to several previous empirical studies, while extending the research 
beyond the binary public-private distinction. 

Without a well-developed theory, a variety of explanations might be 
offered to account for these results. One reasonable and rather obvious 
explanation is self-selection (Bozeman, 1987). Individuals have different 
values, orientations, and goals and make organizational choices accordingly. 
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Other explanations may focus on adaptation to different organizational 
cultures or environments (existing incentive systems, peer attitudes and 
behavior, organizational goals, and values of leaders). For example, New- 
strom, Reif, and Monczka (1976) have suggested that public managers may 
have resigned themselves to more limited and tightly structured pay scales. 
Perhaps the higher value for monetary incentives and security among pri- 
vate sector managers is a function of a more competitive environment and 
existing incentive systems. 

Similarities among sectors were also revealed. For all three sectors, 
promotions, status, prestige, co-worker friendship, and even opportunities 
for public service were relatively less important than other items. On the 
other hand, respect of co-workers for the quality of one’s work cuts across 
sectors as high in importance. Regardless of organizational type, how others 
perceive our work is highly valued. 

Besides the need to develop better theoretical frameworks that account 
for observed differences and similarities among sectors, this study reveals 
the need for greater conceptual clarity, improved measures, and more elab- 
orate research designs. Pending such developments, however, this study’s 
replication and extension of previous findings shows the theoretical impor- 
tance of the public, private, and hybrid contexts. 

Management Implications. First, reforms of public sector personnel pol- 
icies that make them more like those in business, especially those that 
focus heavily on pay as the primary reward or motivator, may be misguided 
and ill-fated. Pay is not an unimportant concern to those outside the 
business world. Indeed, higher pay was among the top three values for all 
three groups in our study. Yet other values must be recognized and struc- 
tured into the incentive systems. 

Second, management practices and strategies should recognize and 
respond to the service ethic, which is more evident in public and hybrid 
organizations. Groups and situations could be more consciously designed 
to allow for employees and managers to be appreciated by clients and exter- 
nal groups. Businesses could, for example, be encouraged to recognize eco- 
nomic development specialists who facilitate the necessary financial 
packages. Citizen advisory boards could be encouraged to recognize the 
efforts of staff who provide analyses, plans, and documents. Clients in 
human service programs could be encouraged to report on their progress 
and maintain contact with employees and managers who were particularly 
important to them. Public relations campaigns could emphasize noteworthy 
innovations and contributions. Buchanan (1974) suggested that public man- 
agers need to verify their contributions to the agency, and he suggests devel- 
oping personal-effectiveness measures to achieve such verification. 

Third, one important finding of this study was the relative importance 
of co-worker respect for the quality of one’s work. Following Buchanan’s 
suggestion, verification needs to occur both inside and outside of the orga- 
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nization. Administrators and executives might design more collegial work 
environments in which helpful and positive feedback is encouraged. It 
appears to be particularly important that such verification come from one’s 
peers or co-workers. 

Henry (1989) may be right in asserting that government attracts people 
who are difficult to manage, in part, at least, because organizations have 
not adequately recognized and responded to the distinct values and reward 
preferences of employees. To paraphrase Woodrow Wilson, it may be get- 
ting harder to manage an organization (and its members) than to found 
one. It may be that achieving the values Wilson emphasized (merit, effi- 
ciency, and productivity, among others) requires appreciating the distinct 
service ethic needs of employees. 
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